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“Man is a tool-using animal. Weak in himself and of small stature, 
he stands on a basis of some half-square foot, has to straddle out his 
legs lest the very winds supplant him. Nevertheless, he can use tools, 


can devise tools: with these the granite mountain melts into light dust 


before him, seas are his smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying 


steeds. Nowhere do you find him without tools. Without tools he is 
nothing: with tools he ts all.” 


Tuomas CartyLe (1795-1881) 
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L. S. Starrett 


(1836-1922) 


“I have believed that I could do no greater good 
than help create @ business that would give people 


employment and a chance to carn an honest living.” 


Near the end of a long and useful life, Mr. Starrett at the request of his 
friends recounted some of his experiences in a pamphlet, ‘Building a Busi- 
ness". The above quotation and other passages which follow ore taken 
from this and a companion piece, ''Essentials to Success" dealing with his 


boyhood, life on the farm and early struggles as an inventor. 


How the Business Began 


Like all businesses, however large or complex, this one started 
with a man and an idea. The man was Laroy S. Starrett; his 
idea was “‘lo invent something useful that people would want.” 
Countless others have had a similar idea, the difference here 
was in the quality of the man. L. S. Starrett’s outstanding 
characteristic was confidence in himself; he was a man who 
in spite of one setback after another refused to admit defeat. 
He had unusual ability, vision and enterprise but without 
his high courage this story of the foundation and growth of 
“the world’s greatest toolmakers” could never have been 
written, 


L. S. Starrett, like so many of the early captains of industry, 
had his roots in the soil. His boyhood in China, Maine, was 
typical of American farm life one hundred years ago. The 
family was clothed by the wool and flax raised on the farm; 
one of Mr. Starrett’s earliest recollections was sitting under 
the loom and picking up the shuttle which occasionally dropped 
from the hand of his mother as she was weaving cloth for 
their garments. As he grew older he took his place with the 
men in the fields, at fourteen he was trusted to drive loads of 
cordwood drawn by oxen to Augusta, twelve miles away. 
Looking back on this 17-hour round trip — often in zero 
weather — he wrote, “‘/t seems tough to think of it now but I did 


nol mind it then.” 





Even as a small boy L. S. Starrett 
was fascinated by tools. Better 
than anything else he liked to be 
making something useful in what 
spare time he had. His father 





helped him get a saw, plane and 
a few chisels; when he went to a 
nearby auction and bid in a draw shave and augur bit set 
he was the proudest boy in the countryside. This was the 
first money he ever had to spend and in later years he often 
said it was the best trade he ever made. 


The Starretts were a large family; with twelve children to 
bring up it was a struggle to make both ends meet. Over- 
hearing that his father had gotten in debt and the farm would 
have to be mortgaged as security, Laroy left the homestead 
and “hired out” at the age of seventeen. For several years he 
turned in his earnings until the mortgage was paid off. He 
used to say that this gave him greater pleasure than putting 
the money in a bank and taught him the economy he believed 
was essential to success. 


His first job was on a milk farm. Greater responsibilities 
and more money followed and by the time he was twenty-six 
he was able to rent a 600 acre farm in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. Never one to follow tradition blindly he soon had 
the local farmers shaking their heads at the “reckless” meth- 
ods of the newcomer. Against their well meaning advice he 
put in crops they said could not be grown in that section — 
and came up with bumper yields. His ideas of planting and 
cultivating often went against all precedent — but they 
brought him top prices and blue ribbons at the agricultural 
shows. He bought the first mowing machine used in that 
part of the country — and soon paid for it by mowing for his 
conservative neighbors after his own hay was in. Whether 
running a farm, inventing a tool or organizing a business, 
L. S. Starrett always looked for the better way. 


Skeptical neighbors were finally convinced that young Star- 
rett knew what he was doing and before long would have 
a farm of his own. But he himself had different ideas. He 
had what he called ‘‘invention on the brain” and it wasn’t to 
be sidetracked. In winter and on stormy days much of his 
time had been spent in a room over the stable which he had 
fitted up as a workshop. Here he developed his first inven- 
tion, a meat chopping machine. While he was without expe- 
rience in manufacturing he had great faith in his chopper and 
his ability to succeed with it. When the working model was 
finally perfected he sold out his farming interests and turned 
to business. 


Getting the chopper on the market was a struggle that made 
farming look easy in retrospect. Everything was new, he had 
to learn as he went along. 


Always ready to listen and profit by the experience of others, 
L. S. Starrett proved an apt pupil. By watching his pattern- 
maker he discovered what was 
needed in a pattern to make a 
good casting. When —as fre- 
quently happened — his machin- 
ist tried to impress him with his 
knowledge, Mr. Starrett quictly 
absorbed it all. He hired a room 
that would suit his purpose, fitted 
it up with shafting, machinery 


and fixtures and began turning  |- S. Starrett’s first invention 
hie chs —the ‘'Hasher". Mr. Starrett 
out his choppers. used to say that he got the 
idea for this meat chopping 

He was badly handicapped from machine from the "walking 
beam" of the old Mississippi 

the start. The overhead was high — side-Wheelers. Visitors to 
for the small output. Finances country auctions still come 


a : across the ‘'Hasher" which 
were limited. He had to dig up incldentolly, te still a good 


the orders himself and when he machine. 





was out on the road selling, the manufacturing end of the 
business suffered. 


But he kept going. He brought in a silent partner who put 
in some money. By selling sales rights in different counties 
he was able to devote more of his time to manufacturing. 
The business grew and eventually he began looking around 
for a new location: a place where he could get water power 
and more capital. On this errand he met a business man from 
Athol, Massachusetts, who warmly recommended his home 
town as a likely place. 


Mr. Starrett visited Athol, was impressed by what it had to 
offer and moved there as quickly as he could. Associating him- 
self with the Athol Machine Company, * he soon had the meat 
chopper business running smoothly and turned his inventive 
genius to other products. Among the patents taken out by 
Mr. Starrett (eventually about one hundred) was a line of 
bench vises which are still manufactured in Athol and a shoe 
hook-fastener which later was universally used. This alone 
was capable of bringing its inventor an independent fortune 
had he himself developed it. Instead, Mr. Starrett regarded 
the hook-fastener as an item of secondary importance in the 
light of his keen interest in the development of precision tools 
and kindred items, and sold it for a few hundred dollars. 


The next few years were critical. Laroy Starrett was working 
harder than ever. His new products were going ahead satis- 
factorily. Nevertheless, as he approached forty he felt he was 
not making the progress he should. “‘J was unable to make much 
of a success in a business way until I left the Athol Machine Com- 
pany and started in for myself’, wrote Mr. Starrett in “‘ Essentials 
to Success”. But the circumstances that brought this about 
were not of his own choosing! 


*L. S. Starrett purchased this company 
In 1905, modernized and enlarged it. 
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The First Starrett Tool 


Misfortunes that would have 
halted a less courageous man 
befell Mr. Starrett. His wife 
died, leaving him with four 
small children to care for. He 
lost his hearing. His associa- 
tion with the Athol Machine Company had not been happy 
and through jealous rivalry he lost his position. To make mat- 
ters worse, all the money he had was tied up in the stock of 
this concern which, in the meantime, continued to capital- 
ize on his inventions. Even so, the confidence in his fellow 
man and the faith in God which sustained him throughout 
his long life and to which he attributed his success, remained 
unshaken. But let him tell how he overcame all obstacles in 





his own simple words: 


“T saw no other way but to try to create a business for myself by invent- 
ing something useful that people would want. 


“7 had worked at pattern making and used clumsy, fixed-blade try 
squares. I realized the need of a more handy instrument, gave the 
subject careful study and drew a design that pleased me, and made 
patterns of it, sitting at the kitchen table night after mght until the 
small hours. 


“I secured a foot lathe for my room and after I had made patterns, 
got castings and a blade for my combination square and took them 
to a nearby machine shop, engaged the best workman and stood by 
for two days until he got it finished. The man was an expert tool- 
maker so when it was finished I asked: ‘Well, what do you think of 
it?? He said: ‘I would not give a damn for it.’ But that did not dts- 
courage me. I knew his reason. He believed that the sliding blade in 
a square stock could not be ground sufficiently accurate to be depended 


upon, the difficulty being the then almost impossible task of grinding 
a perfect straight edge to form the blade, due to the heat generated 
in grinding. I believed the difficulty could be overcome, and it was, 
so that we were finally able to guarantee our squares standard for ac- 
curacy and they are so accepted the world over.” 


Where the First “‘Starretts’? Were Made 


Once Mr. Starrett had 
solved the problem 
of grinding a_ perfect 
straight edge he set 
about getting his 
new invention on the 


market. His first move The Richardson Machine Shop, Athol, where 


was to find a concern Starrett made his first combination squares 
in 1877. 





that could produce 
the squares in quantity. He was successful in this and after 
making up samples placed a contract for five thousand squares. 
He financed this by borrowing from a bank in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where he was well known. 


But when Mr. Starrett was ready to take orders he found the 
hardware trade reluctant to invest in any stock! 


‘They told me that while the square was a good thing there was no 
call for it as it had not been introduced; that if I would work up a 
demand for it they would put in a stock. I took the hint and hired sev- 
eral men to take orders allowing them a liberal commission on all they 
could sell. This scheme proved a success and they sold like hot cakes. 
In fact, so successful was the introduction that the trade called for the 
squares before I was able to supply them and some were quite impatient 
because they had to wait.” 


By this time the New Britain concern that was making the 
combination square on contract found it was seriously cut- 
ting into its own business in fixed-blade squares and a sit- 
uation developed that led Mr. Starrett to make other ar- 
rangements. Going back to the 
“nearby machine shop” that had 
made his first model, he con- 
tracted with the proprietors to 
make the squares at an agreed 
price while he continued to buy 
the blades from the original 
source, regrinding the edges. 


All went well for a while, so 
well that Mr. Starretvs former 
associates in the Athol Machine 
Company cast envious looks at 
his prospering new venture, 
They offered him full control if 
he would come back. When this 
failed they brought suit against him and threatened ruin to 
all who had anything to do with making or selling the combi- 
nation square. This frightened the proprietors of the shop 
where the new tool was being produced. 








Some uses of the 
Combination Square 


“They stopped work in spite of all I could say or do to assure them 
that the Athol Machine Company was wrong and infringing my patents 
and that I was able to protect them and myself and would. But they 
lacked faith and courage to go ahead. 


“They said they were not going to run the risk of losing everything 
they had. I asked, ‘Are you willing to sell out? ‘Yes, we'll be glad 
to sell’, they said. I bought them out, hired thetr help and kept right 
on doing business in the old shop more profitably than ever. Meanwhile 
I brought a counter sutt against the managers of the Athol Machine 
Company and after a fight got an injunction obliging them to pay costs 
and damages.” 


By 1881 Mr. Starrett had to have larger quarters and moved 
to a frame building across the Millers River. As early as 1882 
he went abroad and established selling connections in Lon- 
don and Paris. In the years that followed, facilities and per- 
sonnel were doubled several times, new brick buildings were 
erected on both sides of the river and The L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany began to take shape as one of Athol’s leading industries. 


The First Starrett Catalog 


Mr. Starrett’s new square was described in a simple, illus- 
trated leaflet: 


“The old-fashioned try square superseded by an instrument that is 
more than a substitute for a whole kit of the common kind, from the 
shortest up to the full length of the blade. It is also a miter square, a 
plumb and level, a mortise and depth gage, a transfer gage, a scriber 
in a self-contained sheath, a steel rule and straight edge, all at less 
than half the cost of the common squares, which it more than fills the 


place of.” 


The immediate popularity of the new tool proved Mr. Star- 
rett right when he predicted it would “knock out the old lime 
square’. But he did not stop there. Typical of his zeal for im- 
provement — even of his own inventions — was his still fur- 
ther expansion of the utility of this remarkable tool: ‘Next J 
concetved and made the center head (for finding the center of a circle) 





This is the modern version of 
Mr. Starrett’'s improved 
Combination Square. 
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to slip off and on the blade in place of the regular miter head with 
level and scriber. Then I made a bevel protractor to go off and on the 
same blade, all of which proved to be exactly what mechanics were 
in need of.” 


Starrett Steel Rules and Tapes 


Difficulties in obtaining square blades that were ground and 
graduated with sufficient accuracy forced Mr. Starrett to build 
machines of his own design to do the work and he soon found 
himself the master of this art. He explains how this led him 
into the making of steel rules: 


“Not only did we make a superior square blade but took up the mak- 
ing of a full line of spring tempered rules. Among these was a very 
thin watch-tempered rule which I termed ‘flexible’ to distinguish it 
from those made of heavier stock. When I put my line on the market 
they proved so superior to the thick, heavy, soft rules being made by 
others that it was easy lo gel the trade.” 


i berPh iT 


This led in turn to the manufac- ‘e 
ture of stecl tapes upon which many “=~ 
improvements were made in mark- 


mw 
oy, 


ing for casy reading, and conven- 
ience. When Mr. Starrett saw an 
engineer using a stecl tape he liked 
to ask to see it. If he saw it was 
one of his tapes, Mr. Starrett 
would say, “‘Thatl’s all right, uf you 
use lapes with Starrett’s name on them 





Starrett Satin Chrome 
§ x Steel Tape 
you will make no mistake.” 


Starrett Tapes have been even more improved since those 
days by special finishes, special graduations, cases and reels 
for specific uses. But there is no improving on Mr. Starrett’s 
advice, given with a chuckle but sincerely meant, “Jf you use 
Starrett’s Tapes you will make no mistake!” 
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Fay Calipers and Dividers Came Next 


It was characteristic of Mr. Starrett that he was as quick to 
recognize the worth of a tool made by another as one in- 
vented by himself. The Starrett catalog today lists many tools 
which originally were taken over by Starrett, improved and 
developed to meet new uses. A typical example is in the cali- 
per and divider group which now numbers scores of different 
types and sizes. Mr. Starrett tells how it began: 


“In 1887, having bought the stock, machinery and patents belonging 
to Mr. Charles P. Fay, I added a very important branch to my bust- 
ness, viz, a line of spring bowed calipers and dividers with a detachable 
fulcrum stud. Mr. Fay had been industriously at work for about three 
years in Springfield, Massachusetts, developing his patents. These 
proved to be supertor to anything in this line and quickly drove out all 
the imported makes which up to then had controlled the home market. 
Consequently I soon had a clear field with a reputation and business 
im this line to be proud of. Mr. Fay came with the business and was 
with me for several years. He was one of the most expert and ingenious 
mechanics I have ever employed.” 





Starrett Toolmakers’ Dividers, Fay and Yankee Calipers. 
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The Starrett Micrometer 


Mr. Starrett’s inventive genius next turned to the micrometer, 
a tool originated and manufactured in France. Again let us 
use his own words: 


“The first one I ever had was rather crude and I at once saw that 
improvements were needed. There was too much stock in the anvil head 
which prevented it from being used in certain places. The screw threads 
were not covered, the adjustment too slow. There was no locking device 
for screw or spindle which was needed to cause a close fit or to lock tt 
firmly to preserve its setting. I decided to improve ut and put on the 
market a micrometer of my own make. I reduced the stock around the 
anvil, making a neater appearance. I attached a small, knurled thumb 
piece ‘speeder’ to the screw to rotate between the thumb and finger to 
speed it up and cause the more sensitive adjustment; I adopted a cov- 
ered screw; T puta split bushing in the hub around the spindle and a 
hollow, knurled adjusting nut to telescope tt to either cause a close fit 
around the spindle or lock it firmly to preserve its setting. 
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“Stull, I was never satisfied with the slow adjustment of the microm- 
eler screw, which requires forty revolutions to open or close one inch. 
I therefore gave serious study to devising a micrometer that would be 
absolutely accurate and capable of being adjusted instantly to its work 
within the range of its screw. It gave me much pleasure to accomplish 
this to my entire satisfaction. 


“The principle of this quick adjustment consists of a thimble, con- 
nected with a spring plunger which slips over the end of a long, split 
nut, which automatically closes as quickly as pressure on plunger is 
removed. The threaded screw 1s buttress-shaped with straight lip to 
resist back-thrust, insuring accuracy.” 


From these early micrometers the Starrett line has grown to 
hundreds of different styles and sizes. One of the latest — 
featuring Starrett Satin Chrome finish — is illustrated on the 
preceding page. 


Further Expansion 
From 1883 on, the line of tools steadily broadened. Caliper 


squares and similar tools logically followed the mastery which 
the company had attained on the graduating of scales. The 
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processes of engraving and 
etching the graduations on 
hardened steel were devel- 
oped by Mr. Starrett. Build- 
ings and machinery were 
constantly added, in 1894 a 
large addition to the factory 
was made and in 1904 a large 
power house was erected. 
Chis provides an interesting 
example of the character and 
business sagacity of Mr. Star- 
rett. A serious depression took 





place that year. It was a year 
of free soup kitchens for the 
unemployed, so great was the 
general decline in business. But Mr. Starrett believed in look- 
ing ahead. He foresaw an inevitable boom in business fol- 
lowing the slump. In his own words he “jumped in all the hard- 


er.’ Consequently, he was prepared when the tide turned. 


Mr. Starrett at this time bought out a small plant in Provi- 
dence manufacturing formed milling cutters and moved it to 
Athol. The rapid growth of the tool business soon claimed his 
entire attention, however, so that he assisted others in taking 
over this cutter business which later developed into the Union 
Twist Drill Company of Athol. At another time Mr. Starrett 
was instrumental in bringing to Athol still another well known 
and thriving industry, the Athol Manufacturing Company, 
producers of a wide range of imitation leather and other 
fabrics. A cotton mill adjoining the Starrett factory burned 
down, its site was acquired and in 1902 a new building of 
more than twice the floor space of the old plant was erected. 
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Back Row: Frank E, Wing, 


LS. Starrett, Mr. Smith, Everett Battle, Mr. Rich, Unknown, Unknow! 
William Flavin, Edmund S| 


hepardson. Front Row: Rastus Sawyer, Frank Starrett, George R 
Davis, Charles Fay, Unknown ("English 


Starrett Stalwarts 


. the men who made the first Starrett Tools tak- 
ing time off to back up against the “old shop” and pose for a local 
photographer. We smile at this quaint picture taken so long ago 
that many of those portrayed cannot now be identified. But all honor 
to them! That variety of headgear reflects their rugged individuality, 
those determined looks speak for the never-say-die spirit that carried 
the early Starrett organization over every obstacle. 


Here they are. . 


Here and there we can pick out a familiar figure. The frock coated 
genuleman Wearing a skull cap who stands in the back row is L. S. 
Starrett. On his right, at the end of the row, is Frank E, Wing, then 
Treasurer of the Company. Sitting directly in front of him is his 
son, Frank, father of Arthur H, Starrett, President of the Company 
from 1946 to 1962, and grandfather of Douglas R. Starrett, our 
present President, Superintendent Shepardson, better known as 
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1, Joseph Donnelly, Unknown, George Brown, Burnside Sawyer, Fred Clapp, Joseph Miller, 
chardson, Sidney Slate, George Hastings, Ed. Johnson, Harry Colburn, Frank Hall, Austin 
nan"), Lucien Worrick, Patrick Flavin, 


of an Earlier Day 


“Shep”, stands at the other end of the row. Fourth from the right, 
sitting modestly in the front row with hands on knees is Charles Fay, 
inventor of the famous Starrett Fay Calipers and Dividers. Also in 
the front row is George Hastings, father of A. E. Hastings, retired 
Treasurer. He sits fifth from the left under a rakish straw hat, handle- 
bar mustache and long white apron. 


“To our faithful employees,’ wrote Mr. Starrett many years after this 
photograph was taken, ‘“‘belongs a large share of the credit for our rapid 
growth and great success.” This statement is just as true today. The 
frame building has been replaced with modern structures of brick 
and stecl. The number of workers has been expanded more than 
fifty fold. But the Starrett reputation still depends on those who 
design and make Starrett Tools. If you could visit us here at Athol, 
we think you’d agree it could be in no better hands! 
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Starrett Initiates Development of 
Hacksaws that ‘‘Cut Quicker — 


Last Longer”’ 


Quite early in the days of adding to his tool lines and facili- 
ties, Mr. Starrett realized that the hacksaw as a cutting tool 
was as important to efficient shop practise as any other tool. 
He studied what the market offered, then charactcristically 


set out on his own course. Here’s how he describes it: 


“We began to experiment in the manufacture of hacksaw blades adopt- 
ing the process used by other manufacturers. This produced a blade of 
Sair quality but not satisfactory to us. After giving the matter servous 
thought we abandoned the old process. We built a special fireproof 
addition connected with our plant, equipped it with tempering and 
hardening devices of our own devising, built special automatic cutting- 
up and teeth-setting machines and applied exhaustive tests to learn 
the best quality of steel needed for hacksaw blades. We got it and the 
quality of our saws has become so well known by all who use them that 


we are over-taxed to keep up with our orders.” 


at 
hi jit" 
jit! i 
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Starrett Blades for Hand and Power Hacksaws are standard the world over. 
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A hacksaw blade may look sim- 
ple to the uninitiated, actually 
few tools call for as much man- % Ah, Bes 
ufacturing “know-how.” The 
stock goes through a dozen crit- 
ical processes calling for the 
best of equipment, highly 
skilled operators and many 
tests for cach individual blade 
— tooth set, cutting edges, hardness and uni- 
formity. Starrett leadership in this field, built 
on its original process and equipment, has been maintained 
by rigid control of quality at every production step. 






As a logical development of its cutting line, Starrett took 
over the well known Napier Band Saw business in 1940 and 
more recently Burrill Band Knives. These tools for cutting 
metal, wood, plastics, rubber, meat, dry ice, bread, cake and 
other materials have proved such an addition to the Hacksaw 
business that new quarters had to be provided for the com- 
bined operation. Representing an investment of nearly a half 
million dollars, this latest expansion of Starrett facilities is 
another example of how the present management has followed 
the pattern of progress set by its founder. 


erg: Mei ; eae <a 
Production of Starrett Hacksaws, Hole Saws, Band Saws, Band Knives and 
Ground Flat Stock is streamlined in this modern 480’ x 114’ building. 
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Starrett Standards of Accuracy 


Are Applied to Dial Indicator Gages 


No part of the Starrett line has grown 
more rapidly in recent years than the 
Dial Gages. Starting in 1920 with the 
first indicator (designed to check curva- 
ture in spectacles) their number has in- 
creased to nearly one hundred different 
instruments including the flexible ‘“‘Last 
Word” Indicator so popular with me- 


chanics and machinists. Indispensable 





in tool and machine work calling for 
repetitive checking and inspection, Starrett Dial Indicators 
and Gages are universally used. Many new gages have been 
developed to meet special needs and with the various attach- 
ments for use with machines, jigs and fixtures, Starrett offers 
an unequalled selection to those who want quick, accurate 
readings and dependable service. 


It was fortunate for war industry that this diversified line of 
Dial Indicator Gages was available; the unprecedented de- 
mand for these tools taxed even Starrett’s resources. 








New Starrett Tools 


One interesting item 


xo on, ll 





in the expanding WATER HARDENING WATER HAROINING 
Starrett line is the : 

Dreciel - Starrett SMorretr’ 
Precision Ground ok canine A OO", 


Flat Stock. This is 
tool steel specially ue ‘ome 


made and annealed Aik WARDENING AIR MAROERING 





to our specifications, 


ground to extremely Ae” Abia | 
LOW CARBON 


4 . LOW CARBON 
fine tolerances. It is 


made in a variety of Starrett Precision Ground Flat Stock is 

sizes and packaged supplied in four types: Oil Hardening, 

Water Hardening, Air Hardening, and 
Low Carbon. 





for the convenience of 
the machinist making 
his own special gages andl test tools. It is also widely used for 
production of parts in industry generally. 


Following World War II the Company resumed its program 
of new tool development on a much larger scale. In 1946 spa- 
cious new quarters were provided and equipped solely for 
engineering and experimental work. Out of this expanded 
department has come a continuous stream of additions to the 
Starrett line; new tools developed, standard numbers im- 
proved. These include Electronic Gages; Micrometers of many 
new types — Hi-Precision, Mul-T-Anvil, V-Anvil, Disc Type 
and Blade Type Outside Micrometers; Internal Groove Mi- 
crometers; Micrometer Heads of various types and_ sizes; 
Master Vernier Calipers and Height Gages; Satin Chrome 
Rules; a new line of High Precision Dial Indicators featuring 
interchangeable clesign; new Dial Gages of many types includ- 





ing Bore, Diameter, Groove and Snap Gages; an entirely new 
Transit and a new line of Satin-Chrome and White Steel 
Tapes. Special Gages of all types are now available from a 
new Special Gage Division. Webber Gage Division has also 
been added to Starrett operations and produces a complete 
line of gage blocks and optical measuring tools. 


Never in its long history has Starrett been in a better position 
to develop and supply the dependable tools needed by indus- 
try and its precision craftsmen. And it is our pledge that all 
Starrett Tools — new items and old favorites — will continue 
to set the world’s standard of accuracy! 


Starrett Pioneers Better Knowledge 
and Use of Fine Tools 


No concern has done more than Starrett to encourage higher 
standards of workmanship throughout industry. Starrett not 
only has produced fine tools since 1880, it has consistently pro- 
moted in every way possible their more effective use. 


One way is through the Starrett Catalog, standby of all who 
use hand measuring tools and precision instruments. Now in 
its 27th edition this 544 page book is 
a gold mine of information. Starrett 
Tools are illustrated and_ described, 
their uses are explained and twenty- 
two pages of useful charts and tables 
are included for handy reference. 


Another way is through the famous Star- 
rett Book for Student Machinists. They 
are known and used everywhere, have 





Starrett Set of Tools h ie 
No. 902 for Students %U" through scores of editions and hun- 


and Apprentices. dreds of thousands of copics. 


The use of Starrett Tools in specific fields is the subject of 
many booklets which have become standard references. These 
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include . . . ‘‘Tools and Rules for Precision Measuring,” “The 
Starrett Transit Book.” 


Starrett helps the beginner learn his trade through inexpen- 
sive Apprentice Sets that give him dependable tools from the 
start, Apprentice Books for study and reference and the Edu- 
cational Sets of Blueprints that are so widely used in manual 
training and vocational classes. There are fifteen blueprints 
in the set, each clearly showing the student how to use a com- 
mon tool. These are supplied in standard notebook size, also 
as large wall charts for use by the instructor. One of the new- 
est classroom aids is the booklet, ‘Flow To Read, Use, Care For 
Micrometers and Vernter Gages.’ It is distributed free and has 
proved extraordinarily popular with students, apprentices and 
others interested in making the most effective use of fine tools. 
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Dith And How To Use Then 





"IT never could get along = 


without 'The Starrett Book for 

Student Machinists,'"’ writes a youth- 

ful enthusiast. "'l became acquainted with 
this book when | first started work and asked rae 
another machinist some very hard questions about tapers. He immediately 
turned to your book for the answers. | now carry my own copy with me so 
it will always be handy and ready to tell me the answers." 











The Starrett Memorial Church, gift of L. S. Starrett to the community 
in which he lived and worked. (Below) The Athol Y.M.C.A. building. 
L. S. Starrett donated the land and matched the contribution of the 
community for this building. It stands on the site of the old Richardson 
shop where Starrett Tools were first produced. 





A Priceless Heritage 


Laroy Starrett had the rare quality of being able to instill in 
others his own enthusiasm for his work. Today, as you pass 
through the different departments of the Starrett plant you 
will meet many a veteran who recalls the early days when 
he learned his trade under the founder of the business. In 
the way that has made New England famous for its genera- 
tions of craftsmen, many have had the satisfaction of seeing 
sons and grandsons follow in their footsteps at Starrett. Skill 
in the art of tool making comes only with long experience. 
At this writing there are oa 
172 workers who have 
been with Starrett twen- 
ty-five years or more, 796 
with ten years or more 
to their credit. The aver- 
age for all others is 5 to 
6 years. 


In management, too, the 
influence of L. S. Starrett 
has shaped the destiny 





of the Company that Picture of a man whose spirit 

never grew old—lL. S. Starrett 
bears his name. When celebrating his 85th birthday by 
he retired, those who car- flying in this open cockpit plane. 


ried on were men who 
had been closely associated with him; men who started as he 
did at a humble station and worked their way to the top. 


It has been said that any business is but the lengthened shadow 
of one man. Mr. Starrett left a heritage of integrity that has 
been a shining example to all who followed. No business could 
set for itself a higher goal than is expressed by the Starrett 
Pledge: 

““SWe pledge ourselves to protect and 
carry on the high standards set by our Founder,” 
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Frank A. Ball 


(1859-1943) 


Long active in the business, Mr. 
Starrett’s son-in-law, Frank A. Ball 
succceded him as President. He 
had served as Purchasing Agent 
and at the time of Mr. Starrett’s 
death was Vice President. A man 





of kindly personality, affectionately 
regarded by all who knew him, Mr. Ball’s long business carcer 
was exclusively identified with The L. S. Starrett Company. 


David Findlay 
(1870-1948) 


The L. S. Starrett Company was 
scarcely ten years old when David 
Findlay joined it. Just turned twen- 
ty-one, he started on the road with 
the energy and salesmanship which 
marked his whole career and helped 
Mr. Starrett do much of the pioneer 
work of introducing Starrett Tools to both the shops and the 
trade. At the turn of the century he was appointed General 
Sales Manager, then, in turn, Director, Vice President and 
eventually President. He retired in January, 1946, after fifty- 
five years of continuous service. 





Mr. Findlay’s genial and forthright character will long be 
remembered by the men and women of Starrett who worked 
side by side with this pioncer in tool-making. 
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Arthur H. Starrett 
(1886-1962) 


The fourth head of our or- 
ganization, Laroy Starrett’s 
grandson, was brought up 
with Starrett Tools (it is 
said he cut his eye teeth on 
them) and, interrupted only 
by two years active service 
with the AEF in World War 
I, served this Company con- 
tinuously since he started as 
an apprentice, spanning the 
years from May 1902 to 





April 1962. 


His progress at the work 

bench soon proved that the true ‘“Starretv’? way with tools 
had been transferred to the third generation. Successively 
Machinist, Toolmaker and Master Mechanic, it has been his 
genius for developing and perfecting tools that accounts for 
most of the new tools Starrett has cataloged in the last twenty- 
five years. Arthur Starrett also inherited his grandfather's 
progressive outlook. Dial Gages, the Last Word Indicator, 
Band Saws and Tubular Micrometers are among the lines 
brought into the Starrett group largely through his influence. 
In 1939 he was made Vice President, assuming heavy respon- 
sibilities in the difficult war years that followed and was largely 
instrumental in initiating the Starrett world-wide manufac- 
turing operation. He became President in 1946. His greatest 
contribution was the molding of the Company into the team 
itis today. Always a leader in relations with the men and women 
he worked with, and with whom he did business, his “‘heart” 
and adherence to the Golden Rule, and his willingness to help, 
stamped him as an outstanding man of his time.” 
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DouglasR.Starrett 


President 





Our present President began his training with the Company by 
working during school vacations In 1941 he started the ap- 
prentice toolmakers’ course, leaving for service in the Air Corps 
during World War II. As an aircraft commander, he piloted 
a B-17 Flying Fortress for three years with the 8th Air Force in 
the European Theater, winning the Air Medal with five oak 
leaf clusters. 


After the war, he returned and served as an experimental tool- 
maker, methods engineer, assistant vice president, vice presi- 
dent in charge of plant operations, and executive vice presi- 
dent. In 1958 he was responsible for setting up the Scottish 
branch of the Company in Jedburgh. 


He succeeded his father as President of the Company in May 


1962, and 1s Carrying on the progressive policies and fine 
traditions of our Company. 
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The Starrett War Story 


“Manufacturers throughout the united nations are fully aware of the 
excellence of Starrett Tools, as are countless millions of workers who 
use them. All know that Starrett has built preciston and effectiveness 
into the weapons of victory. One finds Starrett Tools everywhere, help- 
ing to make planes, guns, ships, tanks, aerial torpedos, cameras, de- 
tectors, bomb sights, rifles — all the paraphernalia of war and the 
machines that produce war materials and equipment.” 


In these words Roy F. Williams, Executive Vice President of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, summed up the 
Starrett production record during World War II. The occasion 
was the impressive ceremony at which Starrett received the 
Army-Navy “E”’ Production Award. Like all who received 
the “E” pennant, the Starrett Company looks back on those 
difficult times with a justifiable pride of accomplishment. A 
look at the record reveals the following: 


Production was stepped up to a scale hitherto unknown in 
the manufacture of precision tools. Operating schedules were 
on a round the clock basis. A huge new shop was erected which 
in spite of its size (500’ x 70’), was a marvel of functional effec- 
tiveness being laid out without columns to obstruct light or 
hinder the smooth flow of production. Output since the be- 
ginning of the war multiplied approximately 800 per cent. . . 
and this without loss or impairment of the traditional Starrett 
standards of accuracy! 
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“For this outstanding achievement in producing war equipment,” 
said Under Secretary Robert P. Patterson, ‘‘your accomplishment 
has set a high standard of practical patriotism.’ An even better 
expression of how well Starrett did its job was the addition of 
four renewal stars to the ““E” pennant! 


None of this would have been possible without the loyal co- 
operation of Starrett employees. In and out of working hours 
they outdid themselves in contributing to the war effort. For 
their record purchases of war bonds, Starrett employees were 
awarded the Treasury Department War Bond Flag. At a time 
when it was desperately needed, they purchased and shipped 
to the front a fully equipped ambulance. Every community 
drive looked to — and got — the full support of the thousands 
of men and women who worked at the Starrett plant. 





Leverett Saltonstall, then Governor of 
E" award of the Starrett plant. 
444 members of the Starrett or 
absence serving in the armed forces. 
ond four in the Spanish-American Wa 
of the Company's growth and war cont 


Massachusetts, presents the 
He paid particular tribute to the 
ganization who were on leave of 
131 served in World War I 


r—an interesting comparison 
ributions, 
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Hurricane 
High Water 


and Havoe 





Setbacks as well as gains are part of the history of almost every 
successful enterprise and Starrett has been no exception, as these 
scenes of physical disaster tesuly. In 1936 we lost a goodly chunk 
of one of the main factory buildings when the ice went out on 
the Millers River. Repairs were made in record time and as the 
Government has since impounded the potential flood waters we 
have the satisfaction of knowing this can never happen again. 


The picture below shows how the hurricane of September 1938 
hitus. The torrent pouring through the factory is four feet deep, 
the miniature waterfall in the foreground is the washed out 
highway. ‘The high water mark on the power plant is a grim 
reminder of ten days when we were without heat or power. 








Starrett Today 


This, then, is the story of Starrett: an idea that grew from a 
single tool to a line of more than three thousand . . . a room 
in a small machine shop that expanded to the largest manu- 
facturing plant in the world devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of hand measuring tools and precision instruments 

a handful of workers that became an organization of 
thousands. Where Laroy Starrett once had to “work up a de- 
mand” by going on the road himself, it now takes an army of 
industrial supply houses, jobbers, automotive supply distribu- 
tors and hardware dealers to keep these tools flowing to the 
world of industry. You will find them everywhere; in the 
tool cribs of the largest plants, in the kits of mechanics and 
machinists, in the workshop of the craftsman. And you will 
find their users share a common loyalty to their ‘‘Starretts,” 
a loyalty carned through over cighty years of dependable 
performance. May this story of what made it possible be an 


inspiration to all who know and love fine tools . . . as it is 
to us who make them. 


Starrett 
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